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gratitude, of pride, of every emotion that ever warmed the bosom
of a British woman on hearing of her country's glory." 1

There was scarcely anybody in England who did not realise the
magnitude of the victory. The Annual Register described it as " the
most signal that had graced the British Navy since die days of the
Spanish Armada." The old king, when the dispatch reached him
at Weymouth, read Nelson's opening words, then stopped and,
standing silent for a minute, turned his eyes to heaven. It seemed
to promise not only a ksting salvation for England, but preservation
from anarchy, distress and misery for the still free countries of
Europe, liberation for the enslaved, and in die fullness of time,
peace.

For that October, as illuminations lit the streets, and cities and
tithe barns reeked with celebration beef, plum puddings and punch
and echoed with jubilant s< Rule Britannias," the confidence of the
country in the certainty of victory came flooding back. Within a
fortnight die news of the Nile was followed by that of Admiral
Sir John Borlace Warren intercepting a squadron of French war-
ships and transports on their way to Lough Swilly and capturing all
but two of them, including a ship of the line, three frigates and the
redoubtable Wolfe Tone. The fears of the previous winter vanished
in a swelling crescendo of British triumph: Gillray in one of his
grandest cartoons drew the one-eyed Nelson slaying the Revolu-
tionary crocodiles of the Nile and in another John Bull taking his
luncheon of naval victories and crying out to the Frenchmen:
" What, more fricasses! why you sons of bitches you, where do you
think I shall find room to stow it all? " And The Times, in a report
that the French Government had ordered the building of sixteen
new battleships and eighteen frigates, added the comment, " Good
news this for old England! It saves us the trouble and expense of
building them ourselves, for they are sure to find their way into our
ports!"2

A great nation had received the first fruits of its own endeavours.
That autumn it emerged from a long dark valley of tribulation into
the sunshine. Even the weather smiled and gave the country a
bumper harvest. Despite the stringencies of prolonged war, trade
was reviving and revenue expanding: imports for 1798 showed an

1  Nicolas, III, 74.

2  Times, 26th Nov., 1798.